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SUPERPOWER  NAVAL  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Medit.erranean  has  for  centuries  been  one  of  the  world's  main 
crisis  regions.  During  the  past  century,  crises  arose  there  due 
to  the  tumultuous  birth  and  development  of  nation  states  and  the 
coit^jetition  between  the  great  powers  for  control  of  the  area,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  strategic  straits  and  its  land  routes  to  the  east. 
Today,  these  problems  all  remain,  and  are  further  complicated  by 
rivalries  between  the  new  nations,  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
area's  natural  resources,  and  the  fact  that  the  region  is  the 
southern  flank  of  the  main  zone  of  confrontation  between  the 
world's  two  great  alliances. 

A  nation  can  respond  to  crises  both  by  words  and  by  action.  If  it 
decides  to  act,  one  of  its  means  of  action  can  be  its  navy.  A  na¬ 
vy  can  impose  the  ultimate  sanction  —  violence  —  on  a  crisis  op¬ 
ponent,  and  it  therefore  commands  attention  whenever  it  is  pre¬ 
sent.  In  addition,  a  navy  is  highly  mobile  and  versatile,  and  is 
therefore  capable  of  taking  many  types  of  action  short  of  vio¬ 
lence,  either  to  transmit  signals  or  to  accomplish  crisis  objec¬ 
tives  directly.  Since  the  Mediterranean  is  a  maritime  region,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  navies  have  played  a  prominent  role  in  cri¬ 
ses  there.  All  navies  in  the  Mediterranean  have  the  ability  to 
act  in  crises,  and  a  number  have  done  so.  In  recent  years,  how- 
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ever,  naval  crisis  management-,  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  primarily  by  the  two  superpowers  --  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR. 
Ti.e  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  role  of  the  two  super¬ 
power  navies  in  recent  Mediterranean  crises  and  to  estimate  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  continue  to  fulfill  its  crisis  role 
there  in  the  future. 

This  paper  -will  first  describe'- the  postures  adopted  by  the  two  na¬ 
vies  in  non-crisis  periods  to  enable  them  to  respond  to  crises  as 
well  as  carry  out  their  other  missions.  It  will  then  examine  the 
ways  in  which  naval  crisis  management  is  currently  practiced  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  describing  in  some  detail  the  specific  ac¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  two  navies  in  five  of  the  most  important  recent 
Mediterranean  crises,  and  by  estimating  how  these  actions  were  re¬ 
lated  to  the  political  objectives  of  national  policymakers.  It 
v/ill  conclude  with  some  speculations  concerning  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  continue  to  support  political  objectives  in  future 
Mediterranean  crises. 

ROUTINE  NAVAL  POSTURES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
United  States  Posture 

The  posture  from  which  the  U.S.  responds  to  Mediterranean  crises 
is  well  known.  Since  the  late  1940s,  the  U.S.  has  maintained  a 
continuous  naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean,  both  to  meet  NATO 
commitments  and  to  respond  to  crises.  The  most  noteworthy  thing 
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about  this  presence  is  that  the  number  and  types  of  ships  involved 
have  been  very  constant.  Figures  for  1971  to  1979  are  given  in 
table  1  (it  should  be  noted  that  the  1971  figures  are  also  valid 
for  the  period  1967-1970).  Two  carriers  and  one  Amphibious  Ready 
Group  were  present  throughout  the  period.  (The  intermittent  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  anti-submarine  carrier  ended  around  1972.)  The  number 
of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  frigates  declined  from  20  in  the  late 
1960s  to  14  in  1978,  but  may  have  been  partly  offset  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  submarines  (there  were  5  in  June  1979). 
Events  in  1979-80  have,  of  course,  altered  this  pattern:  in  June 
1979  two  Mediterranean  destroyers  were  in  the  Indian  Ocean  rein¬ 
forcing  the  two  destroyers  normally  assigned  to  the  Middle  East 
force,  and  in  mid-1980  one  Mediterranean  carrier  was  also  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  not  yet  clear  what  impact  long-term  Indian 
Ocean  requirements  will  have  on  the  Sixth  Fleet.  However,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Navy  will  remain  in  the  Mediterranean, 

even  if  forces  have  to  be  reduced  below  the  level  of  June  1978.^ 

Soviet  Posture 

The  posture  from  which  the  Soviets  respond  to  crises  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  differs  significantly  from  that  of  the  U.S.  The  Soviets 
have  maintained  a  continuous  presence  there  since  1964,  but  the 
number  of  ships  present  at  any  one  time  has  varied  widely,  as 
shown  in  figure  1.  The  Soviets  seem  to  believe  in  maintaining  on- 
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SIXTH  FLEET  SURFACE  COMBATANTS  AND 
AUXILIARIES,  1971-1979® 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1978 

1979 

Aircraft 

carriers 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Cruisers , 
destroyers , 
and  frig¬ 
ates^ 

20 

19 

19 

18 

17 

16 

14 

12 

Patrol 

boats  (PG) 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Aitphibious  war¬ 
fare  ships 
(including 
helicopter 
carriers*^  4 

4 

5 

5 

7 

5 

(5) 

5 

Auxiliaries 

6 

8 

7 

11 

10 

9 

10 

9 

Total  surface 

34 

35 

37 

38 

39 

36 

31 

28 

Submarines  4  5 


®1971-1976  data  provided  by  U.S.  Navy,  1978-1979  data  from  An¬ 
nual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  FY  1980  and  1981. 

^1971-1978  figures  exclude  2  destroyers  in  the  Middle  East 
Force,  1979  figures  exclude  4  there. 

'^One  amphibious  ready  group  normally  contains  4  to  5  amphibious 
warfare  ships. 


Number  of  ships 


ly  minimal  forces  in  the  area  and  augmenting  them  when  necessary. 
Augmentations  have  occurred  for  routine  training,  for  exercises, 
and  for  crises.  This  has  been  called  a  "flexible"  deployment  pol¬ 
icy  in  contrast  with  the  U.S.  "steady  state"  deployment  policy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sovi.et  submarine  presence  has  been 
much  more  constant  than  their  surface  ship  presence,  probably  be¬ 
cause  it  i.s  supported  from  the  Northern  Fleet  instead  of  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet. 2 

The  types  of  forces  deployed  by  the  Soviets  to  the  Mediterranean 
also  differ  from  those  of  the  U.S.  They  lack  both  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  and  the  significant  assault  capability  represented  by  the 
U.S.  Amphibious  Ready  Group.  In  contrast,  they  emphasize  subma¬ 
rines  and  groups  of  surface  combatants.  The  typical  composition 
of  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Squadron  in  1978  was  8  to  10  torpedo 
attack  submarines,  2  to  3  cruise-missile  submarines,  2  to  4  cruis¬ 
ers  and  9  to  12  destroyers  and  frigates.^  Typically,  the  Soviet 
Mediterranean  Squadron  has  also  had  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries, 
and  1  to  3  amphibious  ships. 

RECENT  NAVAL  CRISIS  RESPONSES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Since  1967,  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  naval  forces  that  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  have  been  called  upon  to  make  significant  responses  to 
five  Mediterranean  crises:  the  June  1967  Middle  East  War,  the 
Jordan  crisis  of  September  1970,  the  October  1973  War,  the  Cyprus 
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crisis  of  1974,  and  t:he  Lebanon  crisis  of  1976.  We  will  now  look 
in  detail  at  the  actions  taken  by  the  two  superpower  navies  in 
each  of  these  crises. 

June  1967  War 

The  first  U.S.  naval  response  to  the  1967  Middle  East  crisis  was 
to  send  the  carrier  Saratoga  to  the  Sea  of  Crete  on  or  before  23 
May.  It  appears  that  the  main  U.S.  concern  was  the  free  passage 
of  international  waterways,  which  was  jeopardized  by  the  blockade 
of  the  Straits  of  Tiran  proclaimed  by  Egyptian  President  Nasser  on 
22  May.  The  carrier  America,  which  had  been  in  the  Western  Medi¬ 
terranean,  joined  Saratoga  on  29  May.  On  31  May  the  two  carriers 
separated,  America  moving  southeast  of  Crete  while  Saratoga  re¬ 
mained  north  of  Crete.  This  separation  weakened  the  carriers’  de¬ 
fensive  posture,  and  indicates  that  the  U.S.  was  not  overly  con¬ 
cerned  about  Soviet  naval  activities  at  this  time. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  this  posture  changed.  On  6  June  the  car¬ 
riers  were  reported  moving  southeast  at  20  knots  in  an  effort  to 
evade  Soviet  units  while  remaining  neutral  with  reference  to  the 
war.  They  ended  up  together  100  miles  southeast  of  Crete.  How¬ 
ever,  they  then  moved  west  to  a  position  south  of  western  Crete, 
indicating  that  the  earlier  position  may  not  have  been  neutral 
enough.  (The  Egyptian  claims  that  U.S.  carrier  aircraft  had  help¬ 
ed  ^he  Israelis  may  have  prompted  this  move. )  America  raced  east 
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on  8  June  t-.o  protect--  USS  Libert.y ,  which  had  been  a«--tacked  by  Is¬ 
raeli  forces,  bui-.  then  returned  to  her  station  in  the  west. 

The  U.S.  also  tried  not  to  associate  its  other  forces  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  with  the  crisis.  The  amphibious  force  adhered  conspicu¬ 
ously  to  its  routine  schedule,  including  port  calls  at  Naples  and 
Malta,  and  the  carrier  Intrepid,  which  was  to  transit  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal  en  route  Vi.etnam  in  late  May,  was  kept  separate  from  Sixth 
Fleet  units. 

The  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  of  the  U.S.  naval  response  to  it, 
changed  on  10  June.  Fears  that  the  Israelis  might  capture  Damas¬ 
cus  appear  to  have  caused  the  Soviets  to  threaten  to  insert  their 
own  airborne  forces  to  protect  the  Syrian  capital.  The  U.S.  re¬ 
sponded  in  two  ways;  it  sent  the  two  carriers  steaming  toward  Sy¬ 
ria,  presumably  to  indicate  disapproval  of  a  Soviet  intervention, 
and  it  put  pressure  on  Israel  to  stop  its  advance  on  Damascus. 

The  Sixth  Fleet  amphibious  force  was  al.so  held  at  sea.  When  a 
cease-fire  was  negotiated,  the  carriers  turned  west  again.  They 
were  released  from  crisis  operations  on  17  June.^ 

The  June  War  was  the  first  Third  World  crisis  to  which  the  Soviet 
Navy  responded  since  World  War  II  (with  the  partial  exception  of 
the  1957  Syrian  crisis),  and  this  response  lacked  some  of  the  re¬ 
sources  and  sophistication  characteristic  of  later  Soviet  re- 
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sponses . 


The  Soviet  force  in  the  Mediterranean  in  late  May  in¬ 


cluded  only  two  large  combatants,  the  old  cruiser  Slava  and  a  de¬ 
stroyer.  The  Soviets  first  move  was  to  augment  this  force.  On  or 
before  22  May  the  Soviets  issued  declarations  for  transits  of  the 
Turkish  Straits  by  ten  warships,  to  begin  8  days  later.  Five  de¬ 
stroyers  transited  under  these  declarations,  one  on  31  May,  three 
on  3  June,  and  one  on  4  June. 

The  primary  action  carried  out  by  these  ships  was  to  watch  the 
movements  of  U.S.  and  British  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  1 
June  a  frigate  (later  replaced  by  a  destroyer)  began  trailing  the 
carrier  America  soon  after  she  moved  southeast  of  Crete.  On  2 
June  a  destroyer  joined  two  minesweepers  off  Malta  where  the  Brit¬ 
ish  carrier  Victorious  was  in  port.  (The  U.S.  amphibious  force 
was  also  there. )  Surveillance  of  carriers  by  single  combatants 
in  the  area  south  and  east  of  Crete  continued  through  the  rest  of 
the  crisis. 

The  Soviet  ships  may  have  undertaken  one  other  mission  during  this 
crisis.  A  day  or  two  after  the  end  of  the  fighting  on  10  June, 
Soviet  combatants  appeared  in  the  region  between  Cyprus  and  Syria. 
They  may  have  been  there  to  protect  Soviet  aircraft  and  merchant 
ships  carrying  supplies  to  Syria. ^ 
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Two  other  naval  events  later  in  1967  were  associated  with  the  June 
War.  After  the  war,  the  situation  along  the  Suez  Canal  was  very 
unstable,  and  there  were  intermittent  artillery  exchanges,  includ¬ 
ing  some  near  Port  Said.  In  July  a  Soviet  naval  force  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  cruiser  and  seven  other  ships,  some  missile-armed,  enter¬ 
ed  the  harbor  of  Port  Said.  A  smaller  group  moored  at  Alexandria. 
In  a  press  conference  the  admiral  in  command  declared  that  hi s 
ships  were  ready  to  help  repel  any  aggression.  The  ships  stayed 
for  an  extended  period  —  the  last  one  left  in  September. 

On  22  October  an  Egyptian  missile  patrol  boat  sank  < he  Israeli  de¬ 
stroyer  Eilat  off  Port  Said.  The  U.S.  responded  the  same  day  by 
sending  a  two-carrier  task  group  to  the  Eastern  Ionian.  This 
force  was  released  three  days  later  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
Israeli  response  would  not  be  a  military  one.  The  Soviets  re¬ 
sponded  by  repeating  their  action  of  July  and  again  sending  sur¬ 
face  combatants  to  Port  Said.  In  addition  Soviet  combatants  again 
watched  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  carriers.^ 

Jordan,  September  1970 

U.S.  Navy  involvement  in  the  1970  Jordanian  crisis  was  triggered 
by  the  hijacking  of  three  airliners  to  the  Jordanian  desert.  On  9 
September  the  carrier  Independence  was  ordered  to  the  eastern  Med¬ 
iterranean.  The  amphibious  force  was  also  kept  at  sea.  The  main 
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concern  of  the  U.S.  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  the  safety 
of  its  nationals  in  Jordan,  including  the  hostages. 

The  situation  changed  on  16  September  when  King  Hussein  went  on 
the  offensive  against  the  Palestinians  who  were  contesting  his 
control  of  Jordan.  President  Nixon  hinted  publicly  that  the  U.S. 
might  intervene  militarily  rather  than  see  Hussein  fall.  Around 
this  time  the  carrier  Saratoga  was  ordered  east  to  join  America . 

On  18  September  the  situation  became  more  serious  when  Syrian 
tanks  crossed  the  border  into  Jordan.  At  this  point  the  U.S. 
augmented  its  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean:  the  carrier  J . F. 
Kennedy  and  the  helicopter  assault  ship  Guam  were  ordered  to  sail 
from  the  U.S.  east  coast.  (Army  airborne  troops  were  also  put  on 
alert.)  One  possible  course  of  action  considered  by  the  U.S.  was 
to  have  U.S.  forces  protect  Israel  while  Israeli  forces  intervened 
in  Jordan  to  help  Hussein. 

The  Syrian  tanks  began  to  retreat  on  23  September,  and  when  the 
carrier  Saratoga  appeared  at  Naples  on  28  September  it  was  clear 
that  the  U.S.  no  longer  felt  it  necessary  to  have  three  carriers 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  On  5  October  the  U.S.  force  on  sta¬ 
tion  was  reduced  to  one  carrier  and  the  helicopter  assault  ship 
Guam.  Their  main  purpose  was  to  protect  U.S.  Army  hospitals  and 
medical  personnel  which  had  been  flown  to  Amman  after  the  end  of 
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the  fighting.  The  hospitals  were  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  the  navy  units  were  released  soon  afterwards.^ 

The  Soviet  naval  response  to  the  Jordan  crisis  was  considerably 
more  sophisticated  than  their  response  to  the  June  1967  War.  They 
entered  the  crisis  with  a  much  larger  force  already  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  including  two  cruisers  (one  of  which  was  once  again  the 
old  Slava )  and  six  destroyers.  They  used  this  force,  not  just  to 
trail  U.S.  carriers  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  but  to  move  into 
position  task  groups  capable  of  attacking  these  carriers  if  order¬ 
ed.  The  typical  Soviet  anti-carrier  group  consists  of  a  cruiser 
equipped  with  anti-ship  missiles  or  large  guns,  a  destroyer  trail¬ 
ing  the  target  and  marking  its  position,  and  often  another  de¬ 
stroyer  to  help  protect  the  cruiser  against  air  attack.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  submarine  armed  with  anti-ship  missiles  and  several 
torpedo  attack  submarines  are  also  associated  with  an  ACW  group. 

As  the  U.S.  augmented  its  forces,  so  did  the  Soviets.  On  20  Sep¬ 
tember  a  ready-made  anti-carrier  group  (a  cruiser  and  two  destroy¬ 
ers)  entered  the  Mediterranean,  possibly  in  response  to  Saratoga ' s 
move  east.  On  1  October  another  cruiser  and  a  destroyer  entered 
the  Mediterranean,  giving  the  Soviets  the  forces  necessary  to  form 
an  anti-carrier  group  against  each  of  the  three  U.S.  carriers.  In 
addition,  in  a  most  unusual  move,  the  Soviets  moved  one  of  their 
anti-ship  missile  submarines  eastward  across  the  Mediterranean  on 
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+--he  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  did  not  form  anti¬ 
carrier  groups  around  U.S.  amphibious  ships  (including  Guam)  and, 
if  one  discounts  the  presence  of  Slava,  they  lacked  the  surface 
ships  to  do  so.  Their  coverage  of  the  amphibious  force  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  single  combatants.® 

October  1973  War 

The  October  1973  War  was  the  occasion  for  the  most  intensive  use 
of  naval  crisis  management  in  the  Mediterranean  by  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviets.  The  U.S.  Navy's  crisis  response  began  on  7  Octo¬ 
ber  when  the  carrier  Independence  was  ordered  from  Athens  to  a  po¬ 
sition  southeast  of  Crete.  She  remained  there  until  30  October  as 
the  key  element  of  the  U.S.  naval  reaction.  On  8  October  the 
Sixth  Fleet's  amphibious  group,  led  by  the  helicopter  assault  ship 
Guadalcanal,  was  ordered  to  assemble  and  remain  at  Souda  Bay, 
Crete.  The  primary  U.S.  objectives  at  this  stage  were  probably  to 
protect  U.S.  nationals  in  the  belligerent  countries  and  to  be 
ready  for  future  contingencies. 

As  in  1967  and  1970,  the  U.S.  naval  response  intensified  when  the 
survival  of  one  of  the  belligerents  appeared  in  doubt.  Beginning 
on  11  October  Israeli  successes  on  the  Golan  Heights  raised  the 
possibility  that  the  Syrian  front  might  collapse,  opening  the  road 
to  Damascus.  Around  10  or  11  October  the  Soviets  appear  to  have 
alerted  three  airborne  divisions,  raising  the  possibility  that 
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they  mighr.  intervene  if  the  Israelis  went  too  far.  These  events 
were  among  those  that  led  the  U.S.  to  order  the  carrier  J . F .  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  sail  on  13  October  from  Scotland  for  a  position  100  miles 
west  of  Gibraltar,  where  she  was  to  remain  ready  to  enter  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  Around  the  same  time  a  second  helicopter  assault 
ship,  I wo  Jima,  sailed  from  the  U.S.  east  coast  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Her  main  function  was  probably  to  augment  the  Sixth  Fleet's 
evacuation  capability. 

The  U.S.  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  now  began  to  use  their  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  in  support  of  U.S.  policy  —  although  in  strict¬ 
ly  non-violent  ways.  On  10  October  the  Soviets  began  a  major  ef¬ 
fort  to  send  munitions  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  both  by  air  and  by  sea, 
and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  U.S.  would  have  to  offset  this 
by  similar  support  to  Israel.  The  U.S.  airlift  began  on  14  Octo¬ 
ber.  Beginning  on  15  October  six  destroyers  were  detached  from 
their  carrier  groups  and  sent  to  picket  stations  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  guide  and  protect  the  U.S.  logistic  aircraft.  On 
16  October  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  which  had  been  car¬ 
rying  out  routine  operations  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  was 
sent  into  the  Ionian  Sea  to  support  the  airlift.  When  the  U.S. 
began  replacing  combat  aircraft  lost  by  Israel,  the  three  car¬ 
riers,  especially  Roosevelt,  played  a  key  role  in  refueling  and 
servicing  the  replacement  aircraft,  on  their  way  to  Israel.  On  22 
October  Independence  provided  direct  support  to  U.S.  diplomacy  by 
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providing  a  fighter  escort  to  Kissinger  on  his  flight  to  and  from 
Israel. 


On  25  October  the  U.S.  naval  response  was  again  intensified,  this 
time  due  to  the  Soviet  threat  to  intervene  to  protect  Egypt  from 
the  extreme  danger  she  faced.  When  the  U.S.  set  Defense  Readiness 
Condition  3  in  response  to  the  Soviet  threat,  all  three  carriers 
and  the  amphibious  group  were  ordered  to  converge  on  Indepen¬ 
dence*  s  position.  To  improve  the  ability  of  the  force  to  defend 
itself,  four  of  the  six  pickets  were  recalled  to  the  main  forma¬ 
tion.  By  28  October  all  three  carriers  were  on  station  south  of 
Crete.  On  30  October  they  began  to  move  west,  primarily  to  im¬ 
prove  their  defensive  posture.  The  U.S.  relaxed  its  naval  posture 
somewhat  on  3  November  when  Independence  entered  Athens,  but  all 
three  carriers  were  again  at  sea  on  11  November.  The  Sixth  Fleet 
was  returned  to  normal  peacetime  readiness  on  17  November.^ 

The  Soviet  naval  response  to  the  October  War  demonstrated  both  the 
ability  to  counter  the  U.S.  Navy,  that  they  had  shown  in  earlier 
crises,  plus  a  new  ability  to  support  their  own  crisis  objectives. 
Soviet  action  against  the  U.S.  Navy  began  on  7  October  when  a  sin¬ 
gle  destroyer  followed  Independence  south  from  Athens.  As  the 
situation  in  Syria  deteriorated,  the  Soviets  on  9  October  in¬ 
creased  the  force  covering  I ndependence  to  a  full  anti-carrier 
group  led  by  a  Kynda-class  anti-ship  missile  cruiser.  The  Soviet 
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pos^--ure  was  relaxed  slightly  on  16  October,  when  the  Kynda  group 
was  relieved  by  a  group  led  by  a  gun  cruiser.  Elsewhere  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Soviets  continued  their  routine  practice  of  pa¬ 
trolling  straits  and  assigning  a  combatant  to  trail  carriers  east 
of  the  Strait  of  Sicily  —  thus  Roosevelt  acquired  a  Soviet  escort 
when  she  moved  east  on  16  October.  The  Sixth  Fleet  amphibious 
force  at  Souda  Bay  was  watched  primarily  by  auxiliaries,  while 
Kennedy  and  Iwo  Jima,  then  in  the  Atlantic,  were  each  monitored 
briefly  by  Soviet  units. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Soviets  anticipated  a  strong  U.S.  naval 
response  to  their  intervention  threat  of  24  October,  for  as  their 
threat  was  being  transmitted  to  Washington,  the  Kynda  group  moved 
back  into  position  around  I ndependence ,  relieving  the  gun  cruiser. 
The  Soviet  response  to  the  eastward  movement  of  the  other  U.S. 
forces  was  to  cover  each  with  an  anti-carrier  group  when  it  ar¬ 
rived  near  Independence .  A  group  led  by  a  gun  cruiser  intercepted 
Roosevelt  on  26  October,  and  on  29  October  an  anti-carrier  group 
led  by  another  Kynda-class  cruiser  was  sent  through  the  Turkish 
Straits  to  cover  Kennedy .  This  Soviet  coverage  of  U.S.  forces  al¬ 
so  contained  two  additional  features.  On  26  October  the  group 
surrounding  Independence  began  an  anti-carrier  warfare  exercise 
against  the  carrier  group,  thus  underlining  the  seriousness  of  the 
Soviet  posture.  In  addition,  on  27  October  an  anti-carrier  group 
led  by  a  gun  cruiser  formed  around  the  U.S.  amphibious  force,  the 
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firs<--  time  amphibious  ships  as  well  as  carriers  had  been  so  tar¬ 
geted.  By  31  October  the  Soviets  had  four  anti-carrier  warfare 
groups  in  position  near  U.S.  forces,  although  this  posture  was 
soon  relaxed. 

Despite  this  concentration  of  force  near  U.S.  units,  the  Soviet 
Navy  was  also  able  to  support  at  least  two  additional  objectives 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  first  involved  the 
safety  of  Soviet  nationals,  and  perhaps  sensitive  Soviet  equip¬ 
ment,  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Soviets  began  evacuating  their  na¬ 
tionals  from  Egypt  by  air  on  3  October,  and  between  5  and  7  Octo¬ 
ber  the  three  Soviet  Navy  ships  that  had  been  in  Port  Said  evac¬ 
uated  more  personnel  from  that  port,  from  Alexandria,  and  from  La- 
takia,  Syria.  On  12  October  a  Soviet  naval  force  began  to  congre¬ 
gate  between  Cyprus  and  Syria.  The  desperate  military  situation 
of  Syria,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  force  contained  most  of 
the  Soviet  amphibious  ships  then  in  the  Mediterranean,  (most  of 
which  did  not  carry  troops)  suggests  that  its  purpose  was  to  aid 
in  further  evacuation  operations  if  they  became  necessary.  On  24 
October  a  similar  group  of  ships  began  to  congregate  off  Egypt, 
perhaps  for  similar  reasons. 

The  Soviet  Navy  also  significant  support  to  the  Soviet  airlift  and 
sealift  that  were  replacing  the  munitions  used  by  Syria  and  Egypt 
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in  t-he  war.  On  13  October,  soon  after  Israeli  forces  raided  Sy¬ 
rian  ports  and  airfields,  missile-armed  destroyers  began  to  appear 
in  the  region  north  and  east  of  Cyprus.  They  were  sighted  escort¬ 
ing  merchant  ships  involved  in  the  sealift  to  Syria,  and  may  have 
supported  the  Soviet  airlift  as  well.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
this  type  of  activity  could  also  have  supported  a  Soviet  airborne 
intervention. )  The  Soviet  Navy  also  apparently  used  its  own  ships 
to  carry  cargo  to  Syria.  Two  amphibious  ships  transited  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Straits  on  14  October  proceeded  directly  to  Syria,  and  then 
returned  directly  to  the  Black  Sea  on  23  October.  Three  other  am¬ 
phibious  ships  entered  the  Mediterranean  on  17  October  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  mission. 

The  Soviet  Navy  was  also  involved  in  two  other  events  that  were 
associated  with  the  October  War.  In  April  1973  and  again  in  July, 
two  Soviet  amphibious  ships  carried  Moroccan  troops  to  reinforce 
the  Syrian  front  against  Israel.  In  April  these  ships  were  es¬ 
corted  by  major  Soviet  combatants,  including  a  cruiser.  A  year 
after  the  war,  a  tense  situation  arose  when  Syria  indicated  it  was 
reluctant  to  renew  the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  on 
the  Golan  Heights.  As  they  had  done  in  Egypt  after  the  1967  war, 
the  Soviets  sent  a  naval  force  including  a  cruiser  to  call  at  La- 
takia,  presumably  to  deter  any  Israeli  action  against  Syria. 
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On  15  July  1974,  the  day  of  the  Greek  coup  against  President  Maka- 
rios,  the  carrier  America  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Rota  instead  of 
sailing  for  home  (her  relief.  Independence,  had  not  yet  arrived). 
At  the  same  time,  the  carrier  Forrestal  was  ordered  to  remain  at 
sea  in  the  central  Mediterranean  instead  of  making  a  scheduled 
visit  to  Athens.  The  amphibious  force  was  also  held  at  sea. 

By  21  July,  a  day  after  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus,  Forrestal 
had  moved  east  to  a  position  southwest  of  Cyprus,  while  U.S.  am¬ 
phibious  ships  moved  even  closer  to  the  island  to  participate  in 
the  evacuation  of  U.S.  and  other  foreign  nationals.  On  22  and  24 
July,  U.S.  amphibious  ships  received  evacuees  from  the  British 
base  at  Dhekelia  and  from  a  British  carrier  and  transported  them 
to  Beirut.  America  was  released  on  28  July,  indicating  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  posture. 

On  14  August  new  violence  in  Cyprus  resulted  in  Forrestal  and  In¬ 
dependence  being  ordered  to  remain  at  sea  in  the  central  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  southwest  of  Crete,  respectively.  By  19  August  both 
carriers  were  south  of  Crete,  where  there  were  some  anti-American 
disturbances.  On  20  August,  after  the  assassination  of  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Cyprus,  the  two  carriers  and  the  artphibious  assault 
ship  Inchon  were  ordered  to  a  point  midway  between  Crete  and  Cy¬ 
prus.  No  further  naval  action  was  taken,  however.  Independence 


was  released  before  23  August  and  Forrestal  was  released  before  2 
September. 

The  Soviet  naval  reaction  to  the  Cyprus  crisis  began  on  about  6 
July  when  3  or  4  Soviet  units  including  cruisers  and  destroyers 
started  moving  east  from  the  western  Mediterranean.  By  18  July 
other  Soviet  cruisers  and  destroyers  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cyprus  and  were  closer  to  Cyprus  than  any  U.S.  units.  One  can 
infer  that,  at  this  point,  the  Soviets  were  more  concerned  with 
events  on  Cyprus  and  the  safety  of  their  nationals  there  than  they 
were  with  U.S.  Navy  activity. 

On  22  July,  after  the  U.S.  response  to  the  Turkish  invasion,  a  few 
Soviet  ships  were  reported  observing  Forrestal  and  the  amphibious 
ships.  The  description  of  this  coverage  does  not  suggest  that  it 
consisted  of  an  anti-carrier  group.  The  bulk  of  the  Soviet  Medi¬ 
terranean  Squadron  was  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  which  was  not 
unusual  but  which  was  also  appropriate  to  the  crisis  circum¬ 
stances.  On  23  July  it  was  reported  that  the  U.S.  had  indications 
that  the  Soviets  might  want  to  evacuate  some  of  their  nationals, 
probably  by  sea,  and  that  they  wanted  the  U.S.  Government  and  its 
ships  in  the  area  to  be  aware  of  the  operation.  Other  reports 
suggest  that  about  150  evacuees  were  involved,  and  that  they  had 
originally  been  in  Nicosia.  If  these  people  were  evacuated,  it 
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was  by  Soviet  ships,  since  the  U.S.  and  British  were  not  asked  to 
help  and  did  not  evacuate  them.^^ 

There  was  no  further  public  comment  on  Soviet  naval  activity  in 
this  crisis.  One  can  infer  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  period 
there  were  no  unusual  concentrations  of  Soviet  forces,  either  off 
Cyprus  or  near  U.S.  forces. 

Lebanon  1976 

The  U.S.  Navy  reacted  on  four  separate  occasions  to  the  long  cri¬ 
sis  in  Lebanon.  On  23  January  1976  the  carrier  Independence  was 
held  at  sea  near  Crete  so  she  could  respond  if  an  evacuation  of 
Lebanon  was  ordered.  She  was  released  four  days  later.  Two 
months  later,  on  22  March,  the  American  ambassador  to  Lebanon  re¬ 
quested  the  Sixth  Fleet  to  position  ships  closer  to  Beirut  in 
readiness  for  a  possible  evacuation.  Two  amphibious  ships,  in¬ 
cluding  the  helicopter  assault  ship  Guadalcanal ,  were  ordered  to 
the  Kithira  anchorage  along  with  two  destroyers.  By  29  March  all 
five  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  amphibious  group  were  at  a  position 
called  Point  Esther,  which  was  24  hours  steaming  time  from  Beirut. 
On  6  April  the  carrier  Saratoga  joined  them  there.  The  U.S.  pos¬ 
ture  relaxed  somewhat  when  Saratoga  was  allowed  to  participate  in 
an  exercise  off  southern  Turkey  from  14  to  18  April.  On  19  April 
the  amphibious  force  was  moved  west  to  an  anchorage  east  of  Crete, 
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wi<--h  Saratoga  (later  relieved  by  America)  operating  nearby.  They 
remained  there  until  released  on  1  June. 

The  situation  in  Lebanon  worsened  almost  immediately,  and  on  9 
June  the  Si.xth  Fleet  amphibious  force  was  ordered  from  Spain  back 
to  Point  Esther.  The  carrier  America  was  then  operating  near 
eastern  Crete.  On  17  June,  following  the  assassination  of  the 
American  ambassador  to  Lebanon,  President  Ford  ordered  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  there  evacuated.  Initial  plans  were  to  evacuate  them  by 
land,  but,  as  a  precaution,  the  amphibious  force  was  ordered  to  a 
position  called  Point  Sandy,  12  hours  from  Beirut,  while  America 
was  ordered  to  Point  Esther.  When  plans  for  the  land  evacuation 
fell  through,  the  amphibious  force  moved  to  50  miles  offshore 
while  America  moved  to  125  miles  offshore.  On  20  June  a  single 
anphibious  ship,  Spiegel  Grove,  approached  Beirut  and  evacuated 
276  persons  from  the  port  in  one  of  her  landing  craft.  The  Sixth 
Fleet  posture  was  again  relaxed  on  22  June. 

On  19  July  the  State  Department  directed  another  land  evacuation. 
On  20  July  the  carrier  America  was  ordered  to  Point  Sandy  while 
the  amphibious  force  moved  to  Point  Esther.  The  other  carrier  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Nimitz,  moved  on  22  July  to  a  point  west  of 
Crete.  Once  again  plans  for  the  land  evacuation  fell  through,  and 
on  26  July  the  amphibious  force  was  ordered  to  a  point  25  miles 
from  Beirut  while  America  moved  100  miles  offshore.  The  next  day 
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a  single  amphibious  ship  again  moved  in  and  evacuated  refugees 
from  the  harbor  in  a  landing  craft.  The  anphibious  force  was  re¬ 
leased  shortly  thereafter,  and  America  was  released  prior  to  1  Au¬ 
gust.  with  the  Americans  ashore  evacuated,  the  U.S.  Navy  took  no 
further  action  in  the  crisis. 

Little  information  has  been  made  public  about  the  Soviet  reaction 
to  this  crisis.  Figure  1  indicates  an  abnormally  high  number  of 
Soviet  combatants  in  the  Mediterranean  in  June,  due  either  to  the 
crisis,  an  exercise,  or  both.  Several  Soviet  naval  units,  includ¬ 
ing  a  cruiser,  trailed  Spiegel  Grove  during  her  evacuation  opera¬ 
tions  in  June,  and  other  Soviet  ships  were  probably  watching  other 
U.S.  forces.  In  July  the  number  of  Soviet  ships  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fell  off  and  coverage  of  U.S.  forces  was  limited  to  Riga- 
class  frigates.  The  other  Soviet  ships  may  have  been  conducting 
exercises  elsewhere  with  the  Soviet  carrier  Kiev,  which  entered 
the  Mediterranean  on  18  July  for  her  first  operations  outside  home 
waters . ^  ^ 

POLITICAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  MEDITERRANEAN  NAVAL  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT 
Crisis  naval  actions  differ  from  routine  naval  activity  in  that 
they  are  intended  to  support  specific  political  objectives.  The 
objectives  of  naval  actions  are  rarely  stated  publicly,  but  it  is 
usually  possible  to  infer  them  from  two  things:  the  diplomatic 
situation  at  the  time  of  the  naval  action,  and  the  nature  of  the 
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action  i.+-.self.  An  analysis  of  <--he  da^.a  on  Medi^’erranean  crises 


presented  here  reveals  two  important  things.  First,  each  navy  has 
been  used  in  support  of  only  a  few  types  of  political  objectives, 
but  has  supported  some  of  these  many  times.  Second,  the  political 
objectives  supported  by  the  U.S.  Navy  differ  in  many  ways  from 
those  supported  by  the  Soviet  navy. 

The  political  objective  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has  supported  most  of¬ 
ten  in  the  crises  discussed  here  is  the  safety  of  American  nation¬ 
als  overseas.  The  Navy  supported  this  objective  in  all  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  crises  except  the  June  1967  War,  in  which  the  U.S.  relied  on 
its  air  bases  in  the  area  for  evacuation  support.  In  the  Jordan 
crisis,  the  initial  American  concern  was  for  the  safety  of  the 
airline  hostages.  After  the  fighting  abated,  American  ships  were 
maintained  on  station  to  protect  U.S.  Army  hospitals  that  had  been 
flown  into  Amman  to  treat  the  wounded.  Initial  U.S.  naval  move¬ 
ments  during  the  October  1973  War  were  probably  motivated,  at 
least  in  part,  by  concern  for  safety  of  Americans  in  the  Near 
East.  The  sole  objective  of  American  naval  actions  during  the  Cy¬ 
prus  and  Lebanon  crises  was  the  safety  of  American  nationals  -- 
once  they  had  been  evacuated,  naval  involvement  in  the  crises 
ceased.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  of  these  crises,  the  way 
the  U.S.  chose  to  protect  its  nationals  was  by  evacuating  them. 
There  was  never  any  thought  of  seizing  territory  or  establishing  a 
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mi  lit-.ary  presence  t.o  project  them  in  place  without  withdrawing 
them. 

The  objective  of  the  other  main  group  of  U.S.  Navy  crisis  actions 
is  less  obvious,  but  can  nonetheless  be  inferred  with  some  confi¬ 
dence.  In  these  crises  the  U.S.  showed  a  pronounced  tendency  to 
move  carriers  into  the  general  crisis  area  (but  not  close  to  spe¬ 
cific  targets),  even  when  U.S.  nationals  were  not  threatened.  In 
three  crises  these  movements  were  closely  associated  with  specific 
events  ashore.  In  the  June  War  and  again  in  the  October  War  the 
U.S.  made  relatively  dramatic  movements  of  its  carrier  forces  in 
response  to  Soviet  threats  to  intervene  with  airborne  troops.  (In 
both  cases  the  U.S.  also  increased  the  readiness  of  its  amphibious 
force  by  sending  them  to  sea,  though  this  was  probably  a  defensive 
move.)  In  the  Jordan  crisis  the  U.S.  concentrated  its  two  car¬ 
riers  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  ordered  augmentation  forces 
to  sail  from  the  U.S.  in  response  to  King  Hussein’s  showdown  with 
the  Palestinians  and  the  Syrian  invasion  of  Jordan.  The  timing  of 
these  moves  suggests  that  the  political  objective  behind  these  ac¬ 
tions  was  to  deter,  or  inhibit,  two  types  of  military  action 
ashore;  actions  that  would  case  the  fall  of  a  friendly  legitimate 
government,  or  intervention  by  countries  (in  these  cases,  the  USSR 
and  Syria)  that  had  not  previously  been  military  participants  in 
the  conflict.  Similar,  though  less  dramatic,  movements  were  made 
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earlier  in  the  June  War  and  October  War  as  well  as  in  the  Eilat 
affair,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  trouble. 

Two  other  political  objectives  were  supported  by  a  few  U.S.  Navy 
crisis  actions  in  the  Mediterranean  since  1967.  The  initial  east¬ 
ward  movement  of  Saratoga  in  May  1967  reflected  support  for  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  in  this  case  against.  Nasser’s 
blockade  of  the  Straits  of  Tiran.  In  the  October  War  the  Navy 
provided  important  support  to  U.S.  efforts  to  resupply  Israel  with 
munitions.  This  resupply  effort  was  a  significant  political  act, 
in  that  it  ensured  that  the  military  balance  in  the  area  would  not 
be  upset  by  the  Soviet  airlift  and  sealift  of  supplies  to  the 
Arabs . 

The  political  objectives  supported  by  the  Soviet  navy  in  these 
crises  appear  to  have  been  substantially  different  from  those  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  Concern  over  the  safety  of  Soviet  na¬ 
tionals  ashore  accounts  for  only  a  few  naval  actions  in  our  five 
crises.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  October  War  Soviet  ships  evacuated 
some  personnel  from  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  and  Latakia.  Later  in 
the  war  the  Soviets  maintained  naval  forces  off  Syria  and  Egypt 
that  had  the  capability  to  evacuate  either  more  people  or  else 
sensitive  equipment.  A  Soviet  naval  movement  toward  Cyprus  early 
in  the  1974  crisis  may  have  been  motivated  by  concern  for  the 
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safety  of  Soviet  nationals  there,  and  it  is  possible  that  Soviet 
ships  evacuated  them. 

The  desire  to  deter  military  action  ashore  also  accounts  for  only 
a  few  Soviet  naval  actions.  These  actions,  which  occurred  in 
Egypt  in  the  period  after  the  June  War  and  after  the  sinking  of 
Eilat,  and  in  Syria  in  1974,  were  all  of  the  same  type:  port 
calls  by  cruiser  groups.  In  each  case  the  country  visited  by  the 
Soviets  was  threatened  by  Israeli  attack.  In  the  two  Egyptian 
cases  the  port  visited  by  the  Soviets  was  specifically  threatened, 
and  the  Soviet  ships  carried  missile  systems  that  could  make  a 
serious  response  to  an  attack.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  type 
of  action  —  port  calls  —  was  not  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  any  of 
their  crises  --  the  U.S.  relied  on  movements  at  sea  to  support 
this  objective. 

Most  Soviet  naval  actions  during  the  five  crises  were  not  directed 
toward  events  ashore  but  toward  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
All  five  crises  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following  types  of  ac¬ 
tions;  movement  of  Soviet  naval  forces  to  the  general  area  of 
U.S.  naval  forces,  single  Soviet  combatants  trailing  U.S.  carrier 
and  anphibious  groups,  formation  of  anti-carrier  groups  against 
U.S.  task  forces,  and,  in  the  October  War,  conduct  of  an  anti-car¬ 
rier  warfare  exercise  against  a  U.S.  target.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  Soviets  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  threat  that  the 
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U.S.  Navy  posed  t-.o  the  Soviet  homeland,  but  in  fact  it  appears 
that  their  main  concern  was  with  what  the  U.S.  Navy  might  do  in 
the  crisis.  All  of  the  Soviet  actions  can  be  explained  as  efforts 
to  counter  U.S.  Navy  crisis  diplomacy,  and  some  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  this  way.  For  example,  if  the  only  Soviet  concern  was  the 
safety  of  the  homeland,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  form  an 
anti-carrier  group  around  the  U.S.  amphibious  group  in  the  October 
War.^®  We  have  inferred  that  the  objective  of  some  U.S.  crisis 
movements  has  been  to  deter  certain  types  of  military  action 
ashore.  The  U.S.  does  this  by  giving  itself  the  ability  to  inter¬ 
vene  forcefully  against  these  actions.  The  Soviets  respond  by 
showing  that  they  can  make  us  pay  a  high  price  for  such  an  inter¬ 
vention.  Since  the  Soviets  do  not  trust  "imperialists,"  they  have 
at  times  been  over-cautious  and  countered  some  moves  which  we 
know,  in  retrospect,  were  only  intended  to  help  evacuate  American 
nationals.  The  main  objective  of  these  Soviet  actions  appears  to 
be  to  cause  the  U.S.  to  think  long  and  hard  before  using  its  naval 
forces  to  intervene  ashore.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  U.S.  has 
not  made  any  similar  effort  to  inhibit  Soviet  naval  activity, 
probably  because  the  Soviet  navy's  capability  for  forcible  inter¬ 
vention  ashore  is  extremely  limited. 

The  Soviet  navy  is  also  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  support  of  another  objective  —  resupply  of  friendly  countries. 
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I*-  is  possible  that  Soviet  combatants  supported  the  resupply  of 
Syria  immediately  after  the  June  1967  War,  and  the  Soviet  navy 
supported  resupply  efforts  in  a  major  way  in  the  October  1973  War, 
both  by  escorting  and  protecting  the  airlift  and  sealift  to  Syria 
and  Egypt  and  by  carrying  some  cargo  to  Syria  in  its  own  amphibi¬ 
ous  ships.  The  sealift  of  Moroccan  troops  to  Syria  earlier  in 
1973  also  falls  in  this  category.  Events  outside  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  confirm  the  fact  that  resupply  of  allies  is  becoming  one  of 
the  main  crisis  missions  of  the  Soviet  navy. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Having  described  contemporary  superpower  naval  crisis  management 
in  the  Mediterranean,  it  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  this  paper 
by  asking  whether  the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  able  to  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  political  objectives  in  future  Mediterranean  crises  as  it  has 
in  past  ones.  Of  course,  this  question  is  very  complex.  Here  I 
want  to  examine  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  its  most  important  as¬ 
pects:  what  will  be  the  impact  of  the  growth  and  activities  of 

the  Soviet  navy  on  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Nav^  in  crises?  In  par¬ 
ticular,  has  the  Soviet  navy  neutralized  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  crisis  instrument?  My  ideas  on  this  subject  are  based  on 
those  of  my  colleague  James  McConnell  which  are  presented  in  a  new 
book,  Soviet  Naval  Diplomacy,  edited  by  Bradford  Dismukes  and  Mc¬ 
Connell. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  most  challenging  sit¬ 
uations  in  recent  Mediterranean  crises  have  been  those  in  which 
one  superpower  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  intervene  in  a  re¬ 
gional  dispute  (the  Soviets  with  airborne  troops,  the  U.S.  with 
carriers)  and  the  other  has  sought  to  prevent  the  intervention. 
Such  situations  occurred  in  the  June  1967  War,  in  the  Jordan  cri¬ 
sis,  and  in  the  October  1973  War.  There  are  four  features  of 
these  situations  that  suggest  an  answer  to  our  question. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  about  these  situations  is  that,  even 
though  some  of  them  were  very  serious,  none  of  them  resulted  in 
conflict  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces.  This  fact,  which  was  al¬ 
so  true  in  all  other  crises  since  1945,  indicates  that  the  super¬ 
powers  are  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  conflict  between  their 
forces.  It  does  not  mean  that  they  would  not  fight  each  other  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances;  the  military  doctrines  of  both  now  allow 
for  the  possibility  of  limited  conflict  between  their  forces,  in¬ 
cluding  conflict  over  Third  World  issues.  It  does  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  some  basis  for  agreement  can  be  found  that  is  toler¬ 
able  to  both  sides,  it  is  likely  to  be  preferred  by  both  to  the 
risks  of  direct  combat. 

The  second  thing  to  notice  about  these  situations  is  that  the  fac*- 
that  combat  did  not  occur  did  not  prevent  the  forces  of  one  super¬ 
power  from  helping  to  achieve  major  crisis  objectives.  For  exam- 
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pie,  the  Soviet  intervention  threats  in  1967  and  1973  played  an 
important  role  in  stopping  the  Israeli  advances  and  leading  to 
cease-fires,  while  U.S.  Navy  activities  in  1970  may  have  played  a 
similar  role  in  defending  Jordan  against  her  enemies.  Clearly  in 
these  cases  one  superpower  had  some  kind  of  advantage  over  the 
other  that  enabled  it  to  act,  or  make  a  credible  threat  to  act, 
despite  the  dangers  involved.  The  source  of  this  advantage  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  objectives  achieved  under  these 
conditions  all  had  one  thing  in  common:  they  consisted  of  defend¬ 
ing  some  previously-existing  status  quo.  Certain  aspects  of  the 
status  quo  ante,  notably  the  external  security  and  the  internal 
authority  of  recognized  governments,  have  emerged  in  many  crises 
as  the  only  clear  basis  for  a  tacit  agreement  concerning  the  role 
of  the  superpowers  in  the  crisis.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
status  quo,  while  unsatisfactory  in  many  details,  is  evidently 
tolerable  to  both  superpowers.  The  rule  appears  to  be  that  one 
superpower  must  tolerate  military  intervention  by  the  other  in  a 
Third  World  crisis  if  the  intervention  is  necessary  to  reestablish 
the  essential  aspects  of  a  pre-existing  status  quo.  In  the  two 
Middle  East  wars  the  significant  aspect  of  the  status  quo  was  the 
continued  existence  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  When  Israeli  military 
successes  threatened  the  capital  cities  of  these  countries,  and 
thus  their  existence,  the  Soviets  were  able  to  make  a  credible  in¬ 
tervention  threat. 
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The  <-.hird  thing  to  note  about  these  situations  is  that,  even  when 
one  superpower  was  acting  in  support  of  the  status  quo,  the  forces 
of  the  other  superpower  had  a  role  to  play.  Their  job  was  to  lim¬ 
it  the  action  of  the  first  superpower  so  that  he  did  not  go  beyond 
restoration  of  tl.e  status  quo  and  upset  it  in  his  favor.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  Soviets  had  intervened  in  the  Middle  East  in  1967  or 
1973,  they  might  have  gained  the  capability,  not  only  to  stop  the 
Israeli  advance,  but  to  reverse  the  military  situation  and  threat¬ 
en  Israel's  existence.  It  would  have  been  the  job  of  U.S.  forces 
to  prevent  such  an  excess,  either  with  threats  or  with  action,  and 
to  limit  the  Soviets  to  the  reestablishments  of  the  pre-existing 
status  quo. 

The  fourth  thing  to  note  about  these  situations  is  that  superpower 
naval  forces  defending  the  status  quo  were  not  always  superior,  or 
even  equal,  to  the  forces  of  the  opposing  superpower.  In  the  ab¬ 
stract,  Soviet  forces  in  all  these  crises  were  inferior  to  U.S. 
forces,  although  the  actual  balance  was  ambiguous  since  the  Soviet 
ability  to  move  ACW  groups  into  position  reduced  their  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Despite  this  eunbiguity,  it  is  clear  that  the  forces  of  both 
sides  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  an  easy  local  victory  by  the 
other  side.  This  seems  to  be  the  essential  requirement  for  suc¬ 
cessful  naval  crisis  management  in  such  cases.  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  if  the  forces  of  both  superpowers  were  able  to  put  up  seri¬ 
ous  resistance,  variations  in  the  naval  balance  had  little  impact 


on  t.he  crisis.  It.  was  the  political  situation,  particularly  the 
position  of  the  superpowers  with  reference  to  the  status  quo,  that 
gave  one  of  them  the  freedom  to  act  or  to  make  a  credible  threat 
to  act  despite  the  presence  of  the  other  side's  forces. 

These  ideas  were  derived  primarily  from  a  study  of  the  Soviet  navy 
in  crises.  In  theory,  they  also  define  the  minimum  forces  that 
the  U.S.  needs  to  participate  effectively  in  naval  crisis  manage¬ 
ment.  However,  some  additional  questions  need  to  be  considered 
before  we  can  decide  what  forces  the  U.S.  needs  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  First,  there  is  the  problem  that  the  Soviets,  while  re¬ 
specting  the  status  quo  in  practice,  are  ideologically  committed 
to  its  overthrow.  Extra  naval  forces  are  a  hedge  against  the  So¬ 
viets  acting  on  this  commitment.  Second,  additional  forces  may  be 
needed  to  cope  with  opponents  other  than  the  Soviets,  particularly 
if  the  Navy  is  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  projection  of  force 
ashore.  Third,  other  commitments  in  the  region,  particularly  com¬ 
mitments  to  NATO  based  on  general-war  planning,  need  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  important  thing  is  that,  in  judging  the  adequacy  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  at  least  for  crises,  we  consider  factors  such  as 
these  and  not  focus  exclusively  on  a  comparison  of  its  military 
capabilities  with  those  of  the  Soviets.  For  it  is  probable  that 
jn  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  political  considerations,  not  mili- 
♦■ary  capabilities,  will  continue  to  be  the  main  determinant  of  the 
contribution  naval  forces  make  to  crisis  management. 
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